TRI-STATE MEETING 


Newly elected officers of the Tri-State Packers’ Association 
pose before the Association’s 12-foot long mechanized exhibit 
at their 52nd Annual Convention in Philadelphia, December 1 and 
2. More than 1,000 delegates and guests from Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and the Eastern Shore of Virginia attended 
the two day session. Shown here (left to right): John W. Rue 
of Easton, Md., Secretary of the Association; David S. Johnson, 
Lord-Mott Company, Inc., Baltimore, Executive Vice-President; 
John Maggioncalda, Production Manager, Minot Food Packers, 
Inc., of Bridgeton, N. J., President; Mrs. Edith Lee Porter, 
Easton, Md., Treasurer; Robin M. Kirwan, Vice-President in 
Charge of Production of Phillips Packing Company, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Md., 2nd Vice-President; and Thomas E. Shilling, Hamp- 
stead Packing Co., Hampstead, Md., one of the new Directors. 


Group Marketing Thoroughly Explor- 
ed at Tri-State Meeting 


Five of Seven Experts Tell Canners “Get Together or Else ---” 


The Fifty-Second Annual Convention 
of the Tri-State Packers Association, held 
on foreign soil in Philadelphia, Thursday 
and Friday, December 1st and 2nd, will 
be remembered for a long time (or should 
be) as “the University of Maryland Con- 
vention”. To be sure, there were the 
usual features under the auspices of the 
Association—the Presidents of the Na- 
tional Canners Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers, an excel- 
lent address by Senator Williams of 
Delaware, a most interesting and instruc- 
tive talk on the present status of research 
concerning irradiated foods and the usual 
commodity meetings. But in a carefully 
worded statement, the Association, in this 
writer’s opinion, completely muffed the 
ball by denying responsibility for what 
was calculated to be and turned out to be 
by far the feature attraction of the Meet- 
ing—the keynote speech and the panel 
discussion on the subject “Group Market- 
ing Under One Label’. In _ substance, 
what with the care of a man walking on 
eggs, the Association’s statement made it 
painfully clear that the presence of these 
good gentlemen on the program in no 
way reflected Association sponsorship of 
group marketing under one label, or any 
particular plan of group marketing. The 
time and space for discussion of this sub- 
ject at this Convention was made avail- 
able as an accommodation to the Mer- 
chandising Committee and the University 
of Maryland. 


There are reasons, no doubt (though 
regrettable, we think), why an Associa- 


tion must take a willy-nilly attitude in 
matters of this kind. First of all, there 
is always the law and the shadow of the 
FTC and, most naturally, there is always 
controversy among members. With re- 
spect to this last, and we have a hunch 
that it was this controversy among Offi- 
cers and Directors that was most respon- 
sible for this statement, it often occurred 
to the writer that Associations would 
never be in the strong position they are 
today, had the old-timers taken this same 
nasty-nice and particular attitude to 
avoid hurting someone’s feelings. 


At any rate, the attitude of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, in this instance, is in 
strong contrast. Following.a highly in- 
teresting, three hour panel discussion on 
the subject that kept a large audience 
glued to its sets (and this was particu- 
larly significant on the second day of this 
Convention, when most delegates are 
scampering home, regardless of the pro- 
gram). Dr. Paul E. Nystrom, of the 
University of Maryland, offered on a 
silver platter the services of that institu- 
tion to any one or any two canners who 
wanted to explore the matter further. In 
addition, it should be mentioned, Dr. 
David Burns, of the University, explained 
briefly the provisions of the “Mid-Atlan- 
tic Processors Plan”. He paid tribute to 
its author, Mr. Francis Silver, whose sev- 
eral years of blood, sweat, tears, time 
and money in the development of a plan, 
brought this discussion to a head. He 
didn’t indicate approval of the plan as is, 
nor did he disavow sponsorship. It wasn’t 
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necessary. It should be recorded here 
also, for the record, that not once during 
the three-hour session did the autor inject 
his thoughts into the discussion. 


KEYNOTE 


Till now, this so-called report has been 
an editorial. Perhaps that’s good reason 
for starting on this, the editorial page, 
but enough of our opinions; let’s get 
down to the meat, as in heated waters, 
with not an ounce of fat. Dynamic, 
straight-talking George N. Graf, General 
Manager and Director of Merchandising, 
Quality Bakers of America, Inc., in a key- 
note speech introducing the subject fol- 
lowing Thursday’s luncheon, provided a 
mixture of showmanship and _ success 
facts that raised the interest of the audi- 
ence in Group Marketing to a boiling 
point. In telling the success story of 
Quality Bakers, he traced the history of 
merchandising in America from the small 
village shopkeeper of colonial days to the 
present modern, streamlined factories 
and distribution outlets. The real growth 
in the baking industry, he said, started 
with the invention of the wrapping ma- 
chine in 1913, which provided identifica- 
tion (the label)—a vehicle for merchan- 
dising a particular brand. It also made 
possible the development of national 
plans, the chain store system of distribu- 
tion which made it mandatory for smaller 
bakers to organize to meet the competi- 
tion and thus, the Quality Bakers of 
America was formed in 1922. 


This first organization, which was 
made up of some eighty-seven indepen- 
dent bakers across the country, competed 
successfully with the corporate chains in 
providing production and merchandising 
help to its members. Its organization was 
based on quality and a willingness to 
forego some of that precious indepen- 
dence in exchange for these needed serv- 
ices. Very early it was realized that 
neither management, merchandising or 
marketing can be counseled effectively 
without cost, and the toughest early 
problem they faced was the establishing 
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of a uniform cost-accounting system, 
which to this day is the backbone of the 
entire structure. 

A few quick statistics: Quality Bakers 
today use a staff of one hundred sixty- 
five people to service one hundred and 
twenty-five plants. Members together do 
over $220,000,000 in sales; employ some 
13,000 people; operate over 5,000 trucks; 
spend over $8,000,000 in advertising; 
service over 185,000 stores and restau- 
rants daily. Sales efficiency is almost fifty 
percent better than that of the average 
chain unit. A study of forty plants 
showed a poundage growth of 310 per- 
cent since 1940. 


THE SUNBEAM STORY 


By 1940 Quality Baker members were 
equalling or bettering corporate chains in 
every business department except adver- 
tising; the reason, eighty-seven different 
brand names to sell against their one. 
Problem then, was to persuade individual 
members to give up a bit more of that 
precious indepedence; to persuade eighty- 
seven different members, owners of labels 
who were convinced that all others 
wanted their brand, to scrap these in favor 
of a common label. It wasn’t easy, but it 
was necessary if the group was to match 
or better the corporate chains in adver- 
tising. But here are the happy results: 
1. In less than a dozen years eighty-seven 
baker members capitulated and joined the 
Sunbeam parade. 2. In less than a dozen 
years Sunbeam rose from nowhere to 
the top-selling brand of bakery products 
in North America. 3. Sunbeam is now 
supported by some $7,000,000 in annual 
budgets. 4. Despite the rules, regulations, 
product and sanitation control, applica- 
tions for membership and requests for 
Sunbeam licenses are more than can be 
handled for several years. 5. The growth 
and success of Sunbeam has been tre- 
mendously helpful in placing members in 
a top-competitive position with the big- 
gest, and has helped produce a growth 
and profit pattern 50 percent better than 
the average for the industry. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CANNERS 


“If the establishment of a commonly 
owned brand is a solution, and I am sure 
it is, here are suggestions which I offer 
to assure its success. 1. Get the best 
leadership you can. You'll never succeed 
without a determined man inspired to 
push it through. 2. Select a sound agency 
to provide the advertising know-how if 
you haven’t got it yourself. 3. Establish 
a uniform cost system so you know what 
you are doing. 4. Leave no stone unturned 
to get the best possible trade-mark and 
brand name. 5. Establish a sound basis 
for product and sanitation control. 6. Be 
most careful in drafting rules, by-laws 
and contract under which you work. They 
must be objective, fair and built for the 
long pull. 7. Plan your marketing pro- 
gram most carefully. Test it as you go 
along. Make it foolproof. Success will 
build its own success. 8. Cooperate; roll 
up your sleeves and go to work”. Under 
this last, Mr. Graf emphasized, as he did 
continually throughout his address, the 


necessity for individual members to make 
up their minds that it is necessary to 
give up some of their independence to 
gain the strength provided through coop- 
eration. 


THE PANEL 


The next day, Friday, at ten o’clock, 
there followed the star-studded panel of 
experts discussing the same problem, 
“Group Merchandising Under One Label”. 
In addition to Dr. Nystrom and Dr. Burns 
of the University of Maryland and Mr. 
Paul Ritter, Chairman of the Merchandis- 
ing Committee, the panel was staffed by: 
A. W. McKay, Cooperative Marketing 
Consultant, Washington, D. C.; Floyd A. 
Crispin, Vice President, Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank of Philadelphia; 
Harold O. Smith, Jr., Executive Vice 
President, U. S. Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc.; W. T. Harris, Owner, Harris 
Supermarket Chain; Norman O. Soren- 
son, Pesident of Country Gardens, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; N. L. Allen, 
Chairman of the Board, American Na- 
tional Foods, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
owners of the “Blue Goose” label, and 
Edwin C. Kraus, President, Big Stone 
Canning Co., Ortonville, Minnesota, one 
of the incorporators of the “Butter Ker- 
nel” label. 

As mentioned above, two of these seven 
had some doubts that cooperative mar- 
keting would provide the answer to many 
canners problems today. As we go along 
we will explain this a bit further. It 
should not be interpreted to mean that 
the other five necessarily approved the 
plan proposed, nor does it mean that 
these two completely disapproved of joint 
action. Let’s take the objectors first. 


Mr. Crispin, the banker, who, inciden- 
tally has lived with canners of this area 
for many, many years and is quite 
familiar with their special problems, 
doesn’t believe that the solution can be 
put into prescription form. He said that 
one label is not sufficient in itself to solve 
the problem—a group of underfinanced 
companies is no stronger than its weakest 
link. Yet he indicated his belief that 
some plan of cooperative activity would 
be helpful by suggesting that in a coop- 
erative plan there should be an endeavor 
to make an agreement with one or more 
of the large buyers to furnish them with 
a steady supply of canned foods to meet 
their requirements under the buyer’s 
label, supplies for which in the right time 
and amount are getting more and more 
difficult to obtain. 


Mr. Kraus said that the problem seems 
to be a bit mis-slanted. The big need, he 
said, is a sales organization, not a label. 
He went on to decry the “lousy” job the 
industry has always done saleswise. He 
reminded the group that it took NCA 
members forty-five years to demand an 
Association-sponsored promotion and 
public relations job. If the emphasis were 
put on doing a sales job by a group, Mr. 
Kraus said, that would permit selling for 
buyers labels as well as promoting a 
group label. And buyer label business, he 
said, is and can be attractive and possible. 
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A big difference between the “Butter 
Kernel” group and the “Country Gar- 
dens” set-up is that Butter Kernel is 
owned and operated by only three com- 
panies who do all the packing and as 
mentioned above, do sell private label. He 
agreed with Mr. Sorenson that the way 
to get started is to start, and start now, 
by yourself with one other canner—don’t 
wait for the perfect plan. There isn’t 
any such thing. But we are getting ahead 
of ourselves. Let’s start at the beginning. 


Mr. McKay, whose experience has been 
mostly with farm cooperatives, reviewed 
the record in that area. In 1921, he said, 
there was a tremendous increase in farm 
co-ops due to the post-war depression at 
that time. By 1925 their number had 
doubled. Since that time, practically 
tripled. Presently, he said, there are 
about eight hundred marketing associa- 
tions, of which about three hundred are 
effective. One hundred and twenty-five of 
these are in the canning business also. 
There is no alternative to one label, he 
said, for the small operator in this day of 
intense brand competition. 


Mr. Smith, as evidence of his approval, 
told the group of USWGA’s plan to de- 
velop for its wholesale members, groups 
of retailers who would be identified in 
groups such as “Shopworth” stores 
handling a particular brand such as 
Flavor Pac brand. He suggested that can- 
ners interested in group marketing ap- 
proach the problem step by step, item by 
item, so as not to get hurt too badly, with 
the ultimate goal, of course, a complete 
line—the more complete the better. A 
continuous twelve-month supply, known 
quality under one label, he said, would be 
extremely advantageous to the wholesale 
buyer. 


Mr. Harris stressed the importance of 
a good strong man to carry out the pro- 
gram. The biggest asset to the retailer, 
he said, would be the time saved, assur- 
ance of a continuous supply and broad 
assortment of known quality from a 
single source. 


COUNTRY GARDENS SET-UP 


Mr. Sorenson described the “Country 
Gardens” set-up as an extremely loose 
organization. There is no stock, no legal 
agreement, no formal organization. Can- 
ner members have no voice, but “the tie 
that binds is our absolute need for each 
other’. It works, he said, because all 
members want and are determined to 
make it work. To emphasize the need for 
strong management, Mr. Sorenson, in all 
modesty, makes the simple statement “I 
am Country Gardens’. He took pains to 
emphasize that the organization hasn’t 
conquered the world but stressed the 
point that the ink is on the right side of 
the ledger in the right column. His state- 
ment that canners have not evidenced 
any desire to buy stock in Country Gar- 
dens, but that distributors have, indicates 
in some measure, at least, the success of 
the plan. 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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FROM THE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT’S DESK - - - 


Research Provides Key To A Bright 
Future For Michigan Canning Industry 


by C. H. CARLSON 


Retiring President, 
Michigan Canners Association 
Special to “The Canning Trade” 


The year 1955 will probably long re- 
main in the minds of many Michigan 
Processors due to the confusion in the 
pricing of RSP cherries. Raw product 
prices varied as much as 28 percent be- 
tween cherry producing states. Even here 
in our own state prices varied between 
the southern central and northern cherry 
producing districts. The uncertainties 
created by this situation caused many old 
line Michigan packers to depart from the 
traditional policy of a firm cash price to 
a down payment plan with the final set- 
tlement to depend upon prices received 
for the finished product, this to be deter- 
mined when the pack is sold. There: is 
some thinking that this method could 
become general practice on the part of 
many Michigan cherry processors. The 
great danger of such a practice is that it 
could lead to constant instability in. the 
market. The processor would certainly 
aim to return to his growers a price at 
least equal to that which his competitors 
pay. Yet, he might find it quite difficult 
to determine at what price he can afford 
to sell so as to pay competitive raw 
product prices and still have a profit. Of 
course, as long as there are a substantial 
number of processors purchasing on a 
firm price, there will be some basis for 
determining selling prices. It is my per- 
sonal view that the industry, despite its 


history of ups and downs, will thrive bet- 
ter when the raw product market is 
known at pack time rather than several 
months after the pack. 


While Michigan has become well known 
as the Red Tart Cherry Capitol of the 
Nation, for which we are proud, we also 
take great pride in the many other fine 
processing crops that are produced here. 
As an example, green Asparagus has 
been rapidly increasing in importance to 
both growers and processors in Michigan. 
We had a record pack for our state this 
year, and ranked third in the Nation in 
the production of canned green Aspara- 
gus. 


RESEARCH 


Nature has gifted our state with fav- 
orable soil and climatic conditions per- 
mitting a wide variety of fruits and vege- 
tables to be grown annually. In addi- 
tion, our central location and close prox- 
imity to markets permits us to reach the 
great bulk of our population quickly and 
economically. Recognizing these natural 
advantages and knowing that over 50 
percent of our annual production of 
fruits and vegetables are processed, in- 
dustry leaders felt a new research pro- 
gram was needed to enable Michigan 
growers and processors to obtain a larger 
share of the ever increasing market for 


processed foods. Legislative and educa- 
tional leaders readily responded to such 
a program, and we now have under way 
at Michigan State University a new re- 
search program, aimed specifically at 
selecting and developing varieties of 
fruits and vegetables suitable for pro- 
cessing and adaptable to Michigan grow- 
ing conditions. While this program is 
limited to fruits and vegetables at the 
present time, we are confident that some- 
thing has been started which in a few 
years may develop into a broad and com- 
prehensive program for the improvement 
of processed foods in the areas of meats 
and poultry, farm crops, dairy products, 
as well as fruits and vegetables. 


An important feature of this new pro- 
gram was the recognition that there 
should be a high degree of coordination 
and cooperation between the University 
and the Industry. To accomplish this an 
active Industry Advisory Committee com- 
posed of representatives selected by vari- 
ous Michigan Farm Produce organiza- 
tions, whose products are to be effected, 
has been organized. This Committee and 
University staff members will meet regu- 
larly to plan new projects that will be . 
undertaken. High among the lists of 
projects on which work is being planned 
are the following products: Clingstone 
and freestone peaches, apples, pears, 
apricots, blueberries, strawberries, as- 
paragus, cucumbers, carrots, red beets, 
lima and snap beans, and peas. 


Certainly the future of any processor, 
whether he be large or small, is depen- 
dent upon his ability to produce and mar- 
ket food that will satisfy the tastes and 
desires of the public, all at a minimum 
of cost. Basic food research specifically 
aimed at solving the production and pro- 
cessing problems on a local basis, is essen- 
tial if we are to progress and prosper. I 
have high hopes for the future of the 
food processing industry in Michigan. 


Incoming President of the Michigan Canners and Freezers As- 
sociation, Gary Morgan (left), and Secretary R. M. Roberts 
(right) pose with retiring President C. #. Carlson. Howard M. 
McDonald of Oceana Canning Company (not shown) was elected 
Features of this most successful Convention, 
held December 5th and 6th at Grand Rapids were a hard-hitting 
“Sales Clinic”, a “cutting bee” for quality comparison and an 
address by NCA Vice President W. U. Hudson of Gerber Prod- 


Vice President. 


ucts Company. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


His organization differs from what 
might be contemplated in the Tri-States 
in that he has a canner for each product. 
The broad line consists of most of the 
vegetables native to Wisconsin, plus Indi- 
ana and Ohio tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts. It includes Florida citrus and Cali- 
fornia fruits; also jams and jellies, salad 
dressings, olives and a full line of pickles. 
Each canner names his own prices. Coun- 
try Gardens employs its own brokers. So, 
also, do individual canner members to 
sell the supplies not thrown into the pool. 
At the beginning of the season, Country 
Gardens supplies estimates of require- 
ments, based on careful and complete 
records. On rare occasions, products of 
Country Gardens associates have been 
sold for private label, but experience has 
taught that it pays to concentrate on sell- 
ing the featured label. All merchandise 
sold under the Country Garden label is 
invoiced to Country Gardens by the asso- 
ciates; Country Gardens, in turn, invoices 
the customer. To a large extent the pro- 
gram runs on the canner to canner dis- 
count. Where these discounts do not 
cover the cost of labels, brokerage, adver- 
tising and other sales expense, a few 
cents per dozen is added to cover. 


Essentials listed by Mr. Sorenson for 
starting a sound group marketing pro- 
gram include first and foremost, good 
management—insist that he be the boss. 
Two, a sales department staffed by ex- 
perienced, aggressive merchandisers. 
Three, a quality control department for 
grading and sanitation. Four, a uniform 
cost accounting program; some financing 
counsel (though it is amazing how fast a 
good sales program will reduce the seri- 
ousness of financial problems). Five, 
eventually consider central warehousing, 
but in the beginning, delivery problems 
should not be too serious. 


“Lastly, the way to get started is to 
begin. That may sound silly to you, but 
I insist that it is a profound statement. 
If you wait for all problems to be neatly 
solved before you start you’ll never get 
going. If you are compelled to do so, 
begin with two or three members, to do 
those few things you can afford to do. 
We started with two members. If you 
wait for the flawless and fool-proof plan 
to be evolved, I will wager that you will 
never start a group on any program. The 
day, the hour for action is here; tomor- 
row may be too late’’. 


Mr. Allen said that the “Blue Goose” 
label has been primarily for fresh fruit 
and vegetables. (It has been only during 
the last year or so that the label was 
extended to canned foods.) Members are 
all sizes and shapes. He proposed six 
fundamental reasons why a_ program 
should be successful. 1. Marketing co-ops 
can benefit as much as purchasing co-ops. 
2. Changes in retail distribution require 
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a label. 3. Brands or trade-marks must 
be owned by producers. 4. Wholesale job- 
bers and retailers will be impressed only 
if an effective merchandising and promo- 
tion program is carried out. 5. Records 
show the rate of success is in proportion 
to the amount of research. 6. There is 
an increasing trend to large buyers, 
therefore sellers must organize to obtain 
bargaining power. 


He suggested that the goal should be 
national distribution, rather than _ re- 
gional, that the brand should be based on 
quality and developed on a market to 
market basis. He stressed the fact that 
cooperating canners must have a give 
and take attitude and that no plan would 


-ever get full approval of all. 


Mr. Allen said that the Blue Goose 
label was bought by his organization 
because it was felt that it took too much 
time and money to establish a new brand. 
This was in contrast to the statement by 
Mr. Harris, who cited the “Lucky Leaf” 
brand as an example of how quickly a 
new brand could be established. 


GENERAL SESSION 


OTHER SPEAKERS—In devoting al- 
most this entire report to the one subject, 
apology to the other very fine speakers 
is in order. Before leaving the subject, 
however, it should be noted that no 
organization was formed at this meeting, 
nor should any such formation have been 
expected. Chances are it will only begin 
when two or more canners get together 
and decide to begin, as Messrs. Sorenson 
and Kraus said. The University of Mary- 
land stands ready and willing to help and 
will send out a questionnaire to get some 
idea of individual packer’s feelings. 

On Thursday morning, Dr. Kevin O. 
Shea made a highly interesting and un- 
derstandable talk on the present status of 
commercial irradiation research. It is 
our hope to pass this along to readers in 
the near future. NCA President George 
B. Morrill, Jr., illustrated with slides a 
report proving beyond doubt the advan- 
tages of canned foods in the event of an 
atomic explosion. The NCA _ Cost 
Handling Study was also reported in film. 
T-SPA President Harvey Jarboe praised 
the work of the Association staff and en- 
couraged canners to cooperate by sending 
necessary reports as promptly as possi- 
ble. George L. Mentley, President of the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers stressed the fact that canners 
and freezers have the same interests and 
he promised better cooperation with State 
associations from here on out. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


COMMODITY MEETINGS—There was 
a meeting of the Associated Shoe Peg 
Corn Canners; of the Tomato Council; 
cutting of canned pea samples for variety 
comparison; a meeting of the Tomato 
Commodity Group, at which Dr. Maurice 
Siegal discussed vacuuming of canned to- 
matoes and a meeting of the Water Pollu- 
tion Committee. As usual with Tri-State 
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meetings—ample opportunities to learn 
more about this business of processing. 


ENTERTAINMENT — There was the 
always-enjoyable Crown Can Company 
cocktail party, capped by a most enjoy- 
able banquet and entertainment provided 
by the Get-Together Committee of the 
Allied Industries. 


OFFICERS—As announced last week, 
John Maggioncalda, of the Minot Food 
Packers, Bridgeton, N. J., is the new 
President of the Association, succeeding 
Harvey J. Jarboe, of Harrison & Jarboe, 
Sherwood, Maryland. David S. Johnson, 
Executive Vice President of the Lord 
Mott Company, Inc., Baltimore, advanced 
to the First Vice Presidency. Robin M. 
Kirwan, Vice President in Charge of Pro- 
duction, Phillips Packing Co., Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Md., was named Second Vice 
President. John W. Rue, of Easton, Md., 
continues as Secretary with Mrs. Edith 
Lee Porter, Easton, Md., as Treasurer. 
It was disappointing to learn at the Con- 
vention that Gene Steadman, Assistant 
Secretary of the Association these past 
several years, will leave the Association 
as of January 1st. Gene is going back to 
school and every member to a man wishes 
him good luck and success. Also, Mrs. 
Ann Weil, one of the staff’s able assis- 
tants, announced that she will be married 
soon after the turn of the year, and will 
devote her entire attention to home- 
making. 

New members of the Board of Direc- 
tors are: R. Lee Mitchell, F. O. Mitchell 
& Bro., Kennedyville, Md., for Region 1. 
Thomas E. Shilling, Hampstead Packing 
Company, Hampstead, Md., for Region 2. 
William S. Bonham, of William Laning & 
Co., Bridgton, N. J., and A. L. Nelson, 
Eastern Division Manager of California 
Packing Corporation, Swedesboro, N. J., 
for Region 3. Mr. Nelson was elected to 
finish out the unexpired term of W. Earl 
Wainwright who resigned. 

Members remaining on the Board are 
Neal M. Oechsler, Vice President of W. L. 
Wheatley, Inc., Clayton, Del.; William I. 
James of James & James, Eastville, Va.; 
and E. Dennett Long, Long Brothers, 
Inc., Westover, Md., for Region 1. Har- 
vey P. Jourdan, of B. G. S. Jourdan & 
Sons, Darlington, Md.; J. O’Neill Jenkins, 
Jenkins Bros., Inc., Frederick, Md., and 
Charles B. Osborn, III, of C. B. Osborn 
Sons, Aberdeen, Md., for Region II. John 
F. Johnson of Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
Landisville, N. J., and Francis C. Stokes, 
Jr., of Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, 
N. J. for Region ITI. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other pro- 
cessed foods in October totaled 18,500,000 
pounds, ready-to-cook weights, compared 
with 16,978,000 pounds in October last 
year. The quantity used in October this 
year consisted of 15,514,000 pounds of 
chickens, and 2,986,000 pounds of tur- 
keys. No comparisons with last year are 
available for the various classes used. 
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OHIO MEETING 


Hirzel-Ohio State, Share Limelight 
| at Ohio Meeting 


Chester Swaim Elected President 


To those who may not have noticed it 
before (though if they hadn’t they must 
have indeed been blind), the 48th Annual 
Convention of the Ohio Canners Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, December 5th and 6th, 
made it crystal clear that this group of 
canners has a strong right arm (or arms) 
in the State University. During the two 
days of meetings there were some fifteen 
committee reports and at least half of 
the Committee Chairmen credited Drs. 
H. D. Brown or Wilbur Gould, or both, of 
the Horticulture Department for the suc- 
cess of their respective endeavors. 

First of all there was Leroy Wenger, 
pinch hitting for Publicity, Advertising 
and State Fair Activties Committee 
Chairman George Davidson, who was ill, 
who gave the lion’s share of the credit 
for the success of the Association’s State 
Fair exhibit to Dr. Gould. The exhibit 
featured: 1. Ohio Canner brands; 2. A 
map of the State showing location of 
canning plants by commodity (with off 
and on colored lights); 3. A model can- 
ning plant; 4. Quality control instruments 
to stress the emphasis on quality; 5. A 
brochure describing quality and variety 
of Ohio Canned foods, and the extent of 
the industry’s contribution to the econ- 
omy of the State; and finally, Ohio to- 
mato juice was distributed free. 

Mr. Wenger also praised the coopera- 
tion of the ‘Buckeye Grocer” which has 
provided continuous editorial support 
throughout the year. Samples of these 
promotion features were displayed in the 
lobby. Besides the effectiveness of these 
two functions, the real story is the nomi- 
nal cost—under $200.00 net for the fair— 
$20.00 per canner for the messages to the 
retailers. Remarkable! 


RESEARCH 


Next, Dr. Gould described the 1955 in- 
dustry research activities at the Univer- 
sity (after first passing on the credit for 
the Fair activity to Dr. Brown). We’re 
sworn to secrecy on this, but we believe 
we might be pardoned to merely enum- 
erate a few: 1. Third year of corn grade 
relationships — one important result 
promised is standardization of conditions 
for grading—light, the grader himself 
(objective tests and providing bench 
marks for grading work) ; 2. Quality eval- 
uation word—highlight: a color measurer 
that can be used without destroying sam- 
ple; 3. Variety evaluation—new tomato 
variety that can take more of a beating 
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without breaking down. Another has high 
Vitamin -C content comparable with 
orange juice; 4. Drosophela or tomato 
washing project (top secret sponsored by 
Federal Government but after four years 
much, much progress; 5. Then, of course, 
there’s the Association sponsored Waste 
Disposal Project—third year completed— 
in full later. 

Other projects: 1. Use of iodized salt in 
kraut; 2. Use of lugs vs. tomato hampers; 
3. Calcium in the process; 4. Cost Ac- 
counting; 5. Fission sterilization; 6. Mar- 
keting at retail level. (We missed a few, 
but readers will get the idea.) 


CUTTING 


Then there were the reports of the 
Research and Marketing Committee by 
William Creamer; the Agriculture Com- 
mittee by E. H. Priess; the Extension 
Service Committee by Newman Buckles; 
Cost Accounting by Chester Swaim and 
Waste Disposal by Newman Buckles. The 
activities of' each of these Committees 
were centered around the State Univer- 
sity, or it might perhaps be more accu- 
rately expressed by saying the activities 
of the University were centered around 
these Committees. 

Last, but far from least, there was the 
cutting bee—132 individual sample cut- 
tings from forty plants of thirty-two 
companies, ranging from tomatoes and 
tomato products to corn meal mush— 
handled with great care by Dr. Gould 
and his associates. Samples are scored 
according to various grading factors en- 
abling both canners and the University to 
discover weak points needing correction 
and attention and providing the stimulus 
for improvement. Dr. Gould noted marked 
improvement in quality since the first 
such cutting some six or seven years ago. 


KARL HIRZEL 


The State of Ohio has produced many 
outstanding industry citizens. The list 
is long and honorable. Leading with his 
heart all the way, 1955 President Karl 
Hirzel completely captured the hearts of 
the some four or five hundred canners, 
Associates and guests in attendance. 
“Conducting meetings is not in my line”, 
Karl modestly asserted, but his audience 
was in complete disagreement, demon- 
strating this feeling with spontaneous 
applause on a number of occasions. His 
simplicity and sincereity were contagious, 
as he found it rather impossible to con- 
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KARL HIRZEL 


tain his deep convictions between speak- 
ers. On one occasion he made a strong 
plea to the older members to keep their 
shoulders to the Association wheel. On 
another, following a representative of 
wholesalers who left the canners high and 
dry with an address that, in substance, 
stated that with the many wonderful 
cake mixes, etc., there is little room left 
within the grocery store for canned foods, 
Mr. Hirzel couldn’t resist presenting the 
canner’s side of the story. It was only 
after several minutes that he realized 
with a blush, that he was out of order— 
but the audience didn’t think so. Follow- 
ing his “farewell” address at the evening 
banquet,—“In closing I want to thank 
everyone for the honor of being your 
President for the past year. It is some- 
thing I will never forget”—the audience 
rose as one man in standing ovation. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


Association wheelhorse and perennial 
chairman of the Legislative Committee, 
Luke Beckman, chided canners for let- 
ting down in their efforts to push through 
the State Legislature a law that would 
have outlawed the gypsy cargo loaders 
who have given canners so much trouble 
these past several years. The bill passed 
the Senate but was thrown out of the 
House. 

He reminded members that State 
Workmans Compensation and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation rates were raised but 
had good news in that the industry had 
won a better rating. Concerning Federal 
Legislation, he stressed the impact of the 
coming $1.00 minimum wage on canners’ 
costs. He predicted that the 3313 percent 
increase in the minimum from 75 cents to 
$1.00 would snowball to the higher 
brackets. Labor costs, he said represent 
from 25 percent to 30 percent of total 
costs in many canneries. With a labor 
cost increase of 3313 percent, then, total 
costs increase would amount to 10 per- 
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cent. Add to this the increased costs of 
equipment, supplies and materials due to 
increased labor costs in these plants, and 
it’s plain to see, Mr. Beckman said, a 
careful cost check should be made before 
naming 1956 prices. (Mr. Hirzel added: 
Cost Accounting might help.) 


COST ACCOUNTING 


Chester Swaim, Chairman of the Cost 
Accounting Committee (new this year) 
reported that at a meeting last spring, it 
was the concensus that Ohio canners 
should adopt some system of uniform cost 
accounting. Jule Barnett, a cost accoun- 
tant and Secretary of the Putnam County 
Canning Company, offered a service free 
of charge and now has seven canners co- 
operating. Mr. Barnett came to the 
speakers stand and offered to make a 
trial run this year in an effort to get a 
system started. 


Dr. Brown also announced that if the 
Committee desired, he would look into 
the Federal project which has been made 
available in other areas. 


WASTE DISPOSAL 


Dr. Brown presented a complete up-to- 
date report of the progress made on the 
waste disposal project at the Hirzel plant. 
This important report is being saved for 
a later issue. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mrs. Mabel Schmitt, of the Schmitt 
Canning Company, presented resolutions 
thanking the Officers, Committees, the 
University, ete., the National Canners 
Association, the Can Manufacturers 
Institute, the American and Continental 
Can Companies for publicity and adver- 
tising. Also Good Luck and best wishes 
to Heinz‘s E. H. Preiss, who retired No- 
vember 1st and to Roy Irons, unable to 
attend due to illness; also expressing sor- 
row and sympathy to families of French 


Jenkins and George Hathaway, who died 
during the past year. 


OTHER SPEAKERS 


Our hasty treatment here in no way 
reflects the importance of their position 
on the program, nor the value of their 
messages to the audience. NCA President 
George Morrill is proving a real cam- 
paigner and loves it. As at many other 
meetings this year, he reported with the 
help of slides, results of atomic explosion 
tests last spring—also the NCA Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations film showing 
results of retail study of canned foods 
profits. 


Mr. Roger Deas of American Can Com- 
pany pinch-hitted most admirably for 
Cornelli Seed Company’s Joseph E. Bur- 
ger who contacted pneumonia following 
the Indiana Meeting. 


John Du Ross, Vice President of Asso- 
ciated Wholesale Food Distributors of 
Ohio, told of the troubles grocers are 
having these days due to the multiplicity 
cf products handled. 


OFFICERS 


Chester D. Swaim, C. W. Swaim Can- 
ning Co., Wilmington, was elected Presi- 
dent; L. E. White, The Clyde Kraut Com- 
pany, Clyde, First Vice President; S. F. 
Hammond, Stokely-Van Camp, Ince., 
Celina, Second Vice President; and Paul 
Hinkle, Columbus, was re-elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. New Members of the 
Board of Directors are: Kar] Hirzel, Hir- 
zel Canning Co., Toledo; Von Jones, 
Greenville Canning Co., Greenville; Ches- 
ter Bates, C. E. Bates Co., Blanchester. 
Directors held over for 1956 are William 
Gast, The Beckman & Gast Co., St. 
Henry; Wilbur Macke, Putnam County 
Canning Co., Columbus Grove; Howard 
Orr, Winorr Canning Co., Circleville; and 
E. E. Richard, H. J. Heinz Co., Bowling 
Green. 


BIG DEMAND FOR APPLE 
PRODUCTS REMAINS STEADY 


Apple products cre maintaining the 
high level of consumer preference which 
was established last year and in some 
parts of the country may possibly set 
some new records, according to James J. 
Tormey, president, Processed Apples In- 
stitute, Inc. 


With the 1954-55 record pack, which 
was kept in steady movement by planned 
promotion, apple products achieved 
greater popularity than ever before in 
history, reaching a favored position 
second only to peaches. With the carry- 
over from this record pack, current sup- 
plies are likely to be adequate to meet 
the continuing steady demand even 
though this year’s pack is lower than 
last. However, if consumption continues 
to increase at the same high rate as it 
has in the past year or two, there could 
be some shortages in some areas before 
the end of the pack year. 


Mr. Tormey attributes the continuing 
high demand for apple products to the 
Processed Apples Institute promotions 
which have introduced new uses that have 
had a ready appeal to homemakers, as 
well as food directors of restaurants and 
other eating places. P.A.I. has developed 
and released a steady stream of recipes 
that have attracted new customers for 
apple products and built a healthy repeat 
sale business. 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
pested through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


and Associates. 
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Sparkling, dynamic package styling added to a high quality 
product can provide an almost unbeatable sales edge for new 
brand names in the tough battle between private brands and 
nationally advertised competition for shopper preference. 

Safeway’s Bel-Air family of fresh frozen vegetables, fruits and 
juices, is an excellent example of this with new packages styled 
by the San Francisco industrial design firm of Walter Landor 


Since introducing its new line, this second largest of the U. S. 
retail grocery business reports in its Safeway News that it has 
sold more than 100 million cans of Bel-Air Frozen Orange Juice, 
just one of the various Bel-Air items produced by the Whitney 
Frozen Food Company, a Safeway Subsidiary. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


Forty-Niners Meeting And 
Service Award 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Jr., Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Forty-Niners, reports 
that the Seventh Annual meeting of the 
Forty-Niners will be held at 4:15 p.m., 
Wednesday, January 18, 1956, in the 
Board Room of the Claridge Hotel in 
Atlantic City during the National Can- 
ners Convention. The Board of Directors 
of the Firty-Niners will hold their annual 
meeting immediately preceeding the an- 
nual meeting of the membership, and this 
meeting will be at 3:15 p.m. in the Board 
Room of the Claridge Hotel. 


M. R. “Joe” Feeney, President of the 
Forty-Niners, reports that the Third An- 
nual Service Award will be presented to 
the man who has been selected at a cere- 
mony that will take place in the Board 
Room at 5:00 p.m., immediately follow- 
ing the Annual Meeting of the Member- 
ship. The presentation of the Service 
Award has become a ceremony which is 
attracting the attention of the entire food 
world. 


The Seventh Annual Reception in 
honor of the winner of the Third Annual 
Service Award will follow immediately 
after the Service Award Ceremony at 
6 p.m. in the Solarium of the Claridge 
Hotel. Members of the Forty-Niners and 
specially invited guests only may attend 
the Annual Service Award Ceremony and 
the Reception which follows. 


Invited guests will be officers of the 
National Canners Association, President 
and key personnel of the National Food 
Brokers Association, Past-presidents, offi- 
cers and directors of the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association, as well 
as officers of the Old Guard Society and 
Young Guard Society. 


A new President, Vice President, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, and Ex-officio offi- 
cer, as well as three new Directors will 
be elected at the Annual Meeting to re- 
place those officers and Directors who 
have completed their term in office. The 
men completing their term as directors 
are C. M. Carlson, Woody Richardson, 
and Joe Urschel. All of these men, as 
well as the officers of the Forty-Niners, 
have served unselfishly on the Board of 
Directors of the Forty-Niners and de- 
serve a vote of thanks, reports Mr. 
Feeney. 


Mr. Langsenkamp states that no officer 
may be re-elected to the same office or as 
a director. A two-year period must elapse 
before an officer or director is eligible 
for re-election to the Board of Directors. 

New members of the Forty-Niners 
elected to membership at the Annual 
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Meeting will! also be guests at the recep- 
tion, where they will be presented with 
their pins, cards ,and souvenirs. The 
souvenirs have become one of the high 
lights of the Forty-Niner reception each 
year, and everyone looks forward to re- 
ceiving their souvenir each year. The 
souvenir this’ year will be one which de- 
parts from the types that have been used 
for the past two years. However, it is 
expected that everyone will welcome this 
year’s souvenir, Mr. Feeney believes. 


SUMMARY NATIONAL 
CONVENTION SCHEDULE 


MONDAY, JANUARY 16th — Brokers 
Meeting—all day. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 17th — Broker- 
Principal contact. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18th—Brok- 
er-Principal contact. CMSA _ Exhibit 
opens 12:00 noon. Evening: Forty-Niner 
Meeting, Reception and Service Awards. 
NFBA Annual Dinner. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 19th— CMSA 
Exhibit all day. Broker-Principal Con- 
tact. NCA Administrative Council and 
Board of Directors Meeting. NCA Food 
Editors Conference. In the afternoon: 
Research Laboratory Technical Session 
on syrup and syruping operations. Eve- 
ning: Old Guard Dinner; Dinner of State 
Secretaries. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 20th—CMSA Ex- 
hibit all day. Broker-Principal contact. 
NCA Annual Business Meeting, featur- 
ing a program celebrating the enactment 
fifty years ago of the first Federal Pure 
Food Law. In the afternoon Research Lab 
and CMSA will present a program on 
instrumentation. Also, marketing and 
merchandising sessions featuring repre- 
sentatives of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, and the report on a na- 
tional survey of canned food advertising 
and merchandising by retail stores. 
Evening: Young Guard Dinner. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 21st— CMSA 
Exhibit all day. CMSA Annual Meeting 
at 10:30 A.M. Marketing and merchan- 
dising session, featuring the Philadelphia 
project, effective retail displays, multiple 
unit selling. Afternoon: Fishery prod- 
ucts session featuring merchandising and 
marketing of canned fish. Evening: 
CMSA Dinner Dance. 


NOTE: No information available on raw 
products sessions at this time. 
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TRI-STATERS ELECT 


Jack Harrison, of J. T. Harrison & As- 
sociates, Easton, Maryland, food brokers, 
was named President of the Tri-State 
Society at the meeting held during the 
Tri-State Association Convention. Jim 
Sterling, of W. H. Roberts Company, 
Baltimore, was named Vice President, 
with Charlie St. Clair, of D. E. Foote & 
Co., Baltimore, Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. 
Harrison succeeds Ken Diehl, of National 
Can Corporation, who was made a Direc- 
tor, succeeding Paul Ritter, of the P. J. 
Ritter Company, Bridgeton. 


CMSA DINNER DANCE 


The annual party for canners given 
each year by the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association is set for Saturday, 
January 21st, the final day of the forth- 
coming show in Atlantic City. This year’s 
party will be a dinner dance with a 
galaxy of all-star entertainment lined up 
to help round out the evening; the scene 
will be the Hotel Chalfonte, with starting 
time announced as 7:00 p.m. by E. N. 
Funkhouser, C.M.&S.A. President. 


Requests for tickets may now be made 
to W. D. Lewis, Secretary-Treasurer of 
C.M.&S.A., 4630 Montgomery Ave., 
Washington 14, D. C. All reservations 
are being handled on a first come-first 
served basis. 


Funkhouser reports that the commit- 
tee in charge of the dinner dance, headed 
by Association Vice President C. K. Wil- 
son, has arranged with Washington’s 
famous entre preneur, Jack Morton, to 
supply the music and entertainment. 


OHIO FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE 


The 25th Annual Ohio Conference for 
Canners, Fieldmen, and Growers of Vege- 
table Crops for Processing will be held in 
Columbus at the Deshler Hilton Hotel, 
February 6-7. This annual event is spon- 
sored by the Ohio Canners’ Association, 
the Ohio State University Agricultural 
Extension Service and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 


Most of the Monday session will be de- 
voted to problems in the production of 
tomatoes for processing. This will in- 
clude disease and insect control, review of 
cultural practices, panel on labor man- 
agement and variety discussion. The pro- 
gram on the second day will cover soil 
management and soil testing. A special 
session for sweet corn growers and pro- 
cessors is planned. 


One of the highlights of the meeting 
will be recognition of the top tomato and 
sweet corn growers in the state. These 
growers will be county and state winners 
in the Top Ten Tomato Club and the Top 
Ten Sweet Corn Club. 
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News 


Merritt Clark, Vice President of Asso- 
ciated Seed Growers, suffered a heart 
attack on Saturday morning, December 
3rd, following his return from the meet- 
ing of the Tri-State Packers Association 
in Philadelphia. He is confined in the 
Grace New Haven Memorial Hospital at 
New Haven, and at the time of this writ- 
ing (Thursday afternoon) no progress re- 
port had been received. 


J. Wm. Horsey Corporation, Plant City, 
one of Florida’s leading producers of 
canned citrus products, has merged with 
Shirriff’s, Ltd., of Toronto, Canada’s larg- 
est producer of marmalades, jellies and 
flavor essences. This brings together two 
names associated for many years in the 
food merchandising and distributing busi- 
ness. The new firm will be known as 
Shirriff-Horsey Corporation, Ltd. They 
will have two divisions, The Shiriff Divi- 
sion, with headquarters in Toronto, and 
the Southern Division, with headquarters 
at Plant City. W. Grant Horsey is Presi- 
dent of the new firm. H. T. Venning is 
Vice President of the Shirriff Division at 
Toronto, and George Janner is Vice Presi- 
dent of the Southern Division at Plant 
City. Other officers include: E. M. Spar- 
ling, Vice President, Research and Devel- 
opment, Sherriff Division, Toronto; John 
A. McCleery, C.A., Treasurer; Miss 
Donna Christianson, Secretary; and J. G. 
McKnight, Comptroller. 


Tracey A. Burnham and J. Fred Smith 
have been appointed new managers of the 
American Can Company plants at Boston 
and Philadelphia, respectively. Mr. Burn- 
ham began his career with the Company 
at Boston twenty-one years ago, and suc- 
ceeds Thomas Lawrence, who is retiring 
after forty-one years of service. Mr. 
Smith, a veteran of twenty-six years with 
Canco, succeeds John X. Harvey, who is 
retiring after a thirty-nine year career 
with the company. 


J. W. Mailliard III, vice-president of 
the San Francisco, Calif., brokerage 
house of Mailliard & Schmiedell, and a 
former president of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, has been ap- 
pointed campaign manager of the March 
of Dimes campaign in this city, the cam- 
paign to extend through the month of 
January. 
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John L. Baxter, Jr. of H. C. Baxter & 
Brother, is the newly elected President of 
the Maine Canners Association. Charles 
Bailey, of Monmouth Canning Company, 
is the new Vice President and F. Webster 
Brown, also of H. C. Baxter & Brother, 
continues as Secretary Treasurer, 


E. E. Murray, Alaska Pacific Salmon 
Company, Seattle, was elected President 
of the Association of Pacific Fisheries at 
the recent Annual Convention. Other 
officers elected are: A. W. Brindle, Wards 
Cove Packing Co., Seattle, First Vice 
President; T. F. Sandoz, Columbia River 
Packers Association, Inc., Astoria, Ore- 
gon, Second Vice President; E. E. Willkie, 
Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., Belling- 
ham, Washington, Third Vice President; 
A. R. Barthold, Alaska Packers Associa- 
tion, Seattle, Fourth Vice President (re- 
elected); and E. D. Clark, Seattle, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer (reelected). 


Homer C. Sheridan, president of 
Omaha Cold Storage Company, has been 
elected a director of Consolidated Foods 
Corporation, Chicago, leading canner, 
processor, and distributor of food prod- 
ucts, according to an announcement De- 
cember 6 by S. M. Kennedy, president. 
Omaha Cold Storage Company, which 
will be officially known by its trade name 
“Ocoma Foods Company”, was acquired 
as a subsidiary of Consolidated Foods on 
November 22, 1955. Mr. Sheridan, a pio- 
neer in the mass production of evisce- 
rated poultry and an industry leader in 
the development of egg drying tech- 
niques and equipment, joined Omaha in 
1909, ten years after its incorporation. 
He became sales manager in 1920, a vice 
president in 1940, and was elected presi- 
dent in 1947. 


The U. S. Priting & Lithograph Com- 
pany has acquired the good will and 
equipment of the Maryland Color Print- 
ing Company of Baltimore, located at 
Fallsway, Holliday and Hillen Streets, 
where operations will be continued for 
the present. Future plans call for the 
consolidation of these operations at the 
existing U.S. P. & L. plant in Baltimore. 
The company also has plants at Erie, 
Pennsylvania; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Mineola, New York; Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Redwood City, California; St. 
Charles, Illinois; and of course, the main 
plant at Norwood, Cicinnati, Ohio. 
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Thomas C. Fogarty, President-Elect 
and a Director of Continental Can Com- 
pany and also a director of a number of 
associated companies, has been elected a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Irving Trust Company. 


Benjamin J. Miles will assume, Decem- 
ber 19th, the position of Plant Manager 
for Alton Canning Co., Inc., Alton, N. Y. 
Mr. Miles is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, School of Agriculture Education. 
He spent four years in the Army, com- 
pleting his duties with the rank of Cap- 
tain. At one time he was with the Inter- 
national Milk Co. as Plant Manager and 
at Comstock Canning Co. he held posi- 
tions of Plant Superintendent, plant man- 
ager and headed their Raw Products De- 
partment. 


Frederick R. Weisman, president of 
Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Calif., has 
announced approval by. the board of di- 
rectors and stockholders of a_ profit- 
sharing plan for employees. The plan will 
go into effect at once, making is possible 
for employees to share in profits of the 
1955 fiscal year which ended November 
30. The amount, however, cannot be de- 
termined until about next April, and the 
plan itself must have the final approval 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Lady’s Choice Foods, Inc., with plants 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif., 
has acquired the stock, inventories and 
brand names of the Rudolph Stenzel 
Pickle Company, San Leandro. Assets 
valued at more than $1,000,000 were in- 
volved in the deal. 


Formal announcement has been made 
that stockholders of the Dole Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co., of Honolulu, T. H., have 
approved steps necessary to acquisition 
by this firm of F. M. Ball & Co., of Oak- 
land, Calif., and the Paulus Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Salem, Ore. Dr. Albert D. 
Schwaner, executive vice-president of 
F. M. Ball & Co., and Robert C. Paulus, 
president of the Paulus firm, have been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Dole organization. Acquisition of the 
two mainland firms will add tomatoes, 
tomato catsup and other tomato products 
to the Dole line along with peaches, apri- 
cots and pears, green beans, berries and 
cherries. 
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Carl A. Thomas, who has represented 
Continental Can Company in the Ozarks 
for the past thirty-nine years, was hon- 
ored by the Company at a dinner party 
held at the Fayetteville (Ark.) Country 
Club on Tuesday night, November 29th. 
A number of Company officials flew in 
from Chicago and other points for the 
occasion, including William Cameron, 
George Ambrose, Clay Nichols, Collie 
Westbrook, E. W. Jackson and L. J. 
Wing, who will succeed Mr. Thomas who 
is retiring. Joe M. Steele, of Springdale, 
was Toastmaster at the dinner party, 
which was also attended by about fifty 
canners from the area. 


Packaging Association of Canada has 
moved into new offices located at 1 St. 
Clair Avenue West, Toronto 7, Ontario. 
The telephone number, WAlnut 4-8178, 
will be the same at the new address: 


GEORGE F. LANG 


George F. Lang, industrialist and 
financier, died on November 30th at his 
home in Baltimore after an illness of 
about one month. He was 71 years old. 

Mr. Lang was president of the Carr- 
Lowrey Glass Company of Baltimore and 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Anchor-Hocking Glass Corporation of 
Lancaster, Ohio. He was also president 
of Swindell Brothers, Inc., and of Glass 
Crafters, Ine. Swindell Brothers is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Carr-Lowrey, 


and Glass Crafters a partially owned sub- 
sidiary. 


The manufacturer also was a director 
of The Savings Bank of Baltimore, the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, the Mercantile-Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company, all of Baltimore. 


Mr. Lang was a national figure in the 
glass industry, a founder and the first 
president of the Glass Container Manu- 
facturers Institute. After his presidency 
he served for many years as a trustee of 
the institute. 


ORANGE JUICE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Dec. 5 announced a proposed revision of 
the canned orange juice standards which 
have been in effect since October 19, 1954. 


In the proposal, a realignment of score 
points has been included to place a 
greater numerical value in the scoring of 
the factor of color. The other changes 
proposed are with respect to Brix-acid 
ratios, or the relationship of sweetness 
to acidity, in the unsweetened style only. 
In Grade A (or Fancy) the former mini- 
mum ratio of 9 to 1 is proposed for juices 
that have a Brix measurement of 11.5 
degrees or more; and a minimum ratio of 
10 to 1 is proposed if the juice has a 
Brix measurement of 10.5 to 11.4 degrees, 
inclusive. In Grade C (or Standard) the 
former minimum ratio of 8.5 to 1 would 


be changed to 9 to 1 without relation to 
Brix measurement. 


Any exceptions to the proposal should 
be filed not later than January 9, 1956, 
with F. L. Southerland, Processed Pro- 
ducts Standardization and _ Inspection 
Branch, Fruit and Vegetable Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


DEHYDRATED GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
today proposed the issuance of United 
States Standards for Grades of Dehy- 
drated Grapefruit Juice (Crystals). The 
proposed standards were developed at the 
request of processors and users of the 
product. 

The standards would apply to a granu- 
lar product which has been reduced to 
less than 3 percent moisture and pack- 
aged with a desiccant to further reduce 
the moisture content. The product recon- 
stitutes to the equivalent of a single- 
strength grapefruit juice by the addition 
of a specified amount of cold water. 

The proposed standards provide for 
classifying the product as “U. S. Grade 
A” or “U. S. Fancy,” “U. S. Grade B” or 
“U.S. Choice,” and “Substandard.” The 
quality of the product is evaluated prin- 
cipally on the color, absence of defects, 
and flavor of the reconstituted grapefruit 
juice. 


Phone: 
CU rtis 7-0270 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Continues Firm—Corn Prices Steady 
—Carrots Tight—Tomatoes In Limited Sup- 
ply — Holiday Demand For Fruits — Higher 
Citrus Prices — Salmon Supplies Vanish — 
Sardines Cleaning Up—Tuna Packing Ends. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1955 


THE SITUATION—More winter like 
weather brought with it*a better trade 
interest in canned foods, especially for 
various vegetables and fish. Buyers were 
finding the price position as one of firm- 
ness, with no indication that any items 
were leaning toward offerings at con- 
cessions. 


During the latter part of November 
there were reports in circulation that 
some sellers were anxious to close out 
their stocks and even their inventory 
position. It was assumed that this would 
be done by lowing prices of some items 
and making prices more attractive to 
buyers. This failed to materialize. Where 
buyers held off in anticipation of this 
move, they have since been forced to 
cover some of their needs and at the 
prevailing schedules. 


The main activity in fruits is in the 
way of shipments against contracts with 
canners understood to have a fairly heavy 
backlog of orders. There is interest in 
certain varieties of fish, but with the 
very tight supply situation, little in the 
way of activity is held possible for some 
time. 


THE OUTLOOK — The canned food 
trade seems certain, that as the season 
advances, there will gradually develop 
shortages in many of the important 
items. Already this is apparent in fish, 
while some of the fruits are tightening. 
So far in vegetables, the tight supply 
covering many packs centers in the East, 
but as buyers need stocks and are forced 
to the Mid-West and the West Coast it 
was held likely that these markets in 
turn would respond to this condition. 


Along with this setup is the belief that 
prices will also be firm. No special ad- 
vances are looked for, inasmuch as buyers 
probably will resist any such move, but 
the schedules these interests anticipate, 
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will remain around the best levels of the 
year. 


SWEET CORN—While the demand is 
not particularly active at the moment for 
canned corn, there continued to be very 
steady prices inasmuch as sellers were 
not pressing. Offerings, f.o.b. Maryland 
cannery, included fancy cream style 
golden $1.50, extra standard $1.40 and 
standard $1.25. Fancy whole kernel 
golden was $1.50, extra standard $1.35 
and standard $1.15, all 303s. New York 
State canners offered cream style golden 
308s at $1.50 while the same pack was 
offered f.o.b. Wisconsin at $1.45. Other 
offerings from that State included extra 
standard cream style golden at $1.35, 
fancy whole kernel golden at $1.45 and 
extra standard whole kernel at $1.35, all 
303s, per doz. 


CARROTS—In a tight supply market 
some Wisconsin canners were putting out 
small offerings at $1.25 for fancy sliced, 
$1.05 for diced and $1.10 for shoestring. 
Whole, 10s, were quoted at $7.25, all per 
doz., f.o.b. Maryland canners offered 
some diced 303s at $1.20, while fancy 2s 
diced were offered from California at 
$1.10 per doz., f.o.b. 


TOMATOES—Actually there was no 
change in the general situation: Supplies 
are very limited but there appears to be 
a few lots coming on the market for 
which sellers seem anxious to move. 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Maryland factory, are 
quoted at $1.02%, 303 at $1.27% to $1.30, 
2s at $2.25 and 10s at $8.00 to $8.50, all 
per doz., f.o.b. cannery. Extra standard 
303s were $1.85, f.o.b. Pennsylvania. 

Many traders felt that buyers were un- 
willing to come into the market at this 
time, having enough on hand to carry 
them for awhile. At the same time there 
was an idea that a few car lots may still 
be had at a little lower price. In view 
of the extreme supply tightness of the 
market this is not held likely in well in- 
formed circles. California pack is now 
completed and the trade is waiting for 
final figures. The impression is that it 
will top that of a year ago, but with the 
heavy canner bookings early in the sea- 
son, no important surplus may be re- 
vealed. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Holiday de- 
mand, especially for the glass packs, is 
already underway covering various fruits 
and California packers with a consider- 
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able order backlog are shipping as freely 
as possible against existing contracts. 
Cling peaches are scarce and new busi- 
ness is located only with difficulty. Where 
any can be picked up buyers are paying 
in the neighborhood of $1.85 to $1.87% 
for choice cling halves, 303s, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. Pears are holding very steady 
with the market quoted around $3.15 for 
standards 2's, f.o.b. California or the 
Northwest. A large fruit cocktail pack 
was reported this season, but apparently 
there is a heavy movement underway to 
various trade outlets and this has pre- 
vented any weakness of importance de- 
veloping. The market holds at around 
$3.30 for choice 2%s, per doz., f.o.b. 


CITRUS JUICES—Prices were moved 
up somewhat last week as a result of the 
strong grower prices and the unusually 
good demand from various quarters, pre- 
sumably in an effort to increase inven- 
tory positions. 

The pack, however, continues to in- 
crease. The total processed to November 
19 as reported by the Florida Canners 
Association amounted to 4,084,334 cases, 
of which 582,108 cases consisted of 
grapefruit juice, 3,009,315 cases orange 


‘and the balance 492,911 cases combina- 


tion juices. Last year at this time the 
pack was 3,568,750 cases. 


Offerings were on the basis of $1.17% 
to $1.20 for orange juice 2s, $2.60 to 
$2.65 for 46 oz., and $5.45 to $5.55 for 
10s, per doz., f.o.b. cannery. This repre- 
sents advances of 2% to 10¢ a doz., as 
compared with recent prices. Blended 
juices were lifted 2% to 15¢ a doz. to 
$1.02% to $1.05, $2.20 to $2.25 and $4.60 
to $4.65 per doz., f.o.b., respectively. Most 
of the grapefruit juices were up 5 to 15¢ 
a doz. For 2s sellers asked 82% to 85e, 
46 oz. $1.80 and 10s $3.75. These were 
mainly sweetened and unsweetened 
varieties. 


SALMON—Supplies are reaching the 
vanishing stage. This is true of many of 
the Alaska packs, with West Coast inter- 
ests offering only small lots of pinks and 
chums. A good many are withdrawn en- 
tirely. There were some scattered lots of 
top quality Copper River Chinook halves 
offered on the basis of $17.50 per case, 
f.o.b. Seattle. 

An important development was the re- 
port that the Japanese movement of sal- 
mon to the United States markets will 
be marketed only through the various 
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West Coast canners. Such a trend, it is 
hoped, will do away with much of the 
confusion that entered into the marketing 
of tuna during the past few years when 
heavy imports of frozen tuna from Japan 
came into the country. Much of this was 
processed by West Coast canners, but 
others complained of inability to meet 
successfully competition with domestic 
packs as a result. 


SARDINES — Packing of Maine sar- 
dines is finished. Pack figures to Novem- 
ber 18, which are understood to be prac- 
tically the final totals for the season, 
were 887,752 cases of 4s keyless, 83,946 
cases 4s mustard, 187,273 %4s, key, in 
oil, 27,824 %4s mustard and 21,504 cases 
of all other packs. This established the 
total pack for 1955 at approximately 
1,208,299 cases as against 2,848,971 cases 
in 1954. 


Trade interest anticipate that by the 
turn of the Winter season there will be 
no stocks left unsold in canners hands 
and that the supplies held in consigned 
markets will be the smallest in years. 
Many look for the new packing seasen to 
start with no carryover. 

On spot the market averaged from 
$8.00 to $8.50 per case for keyless, quar- 
ters in oil, f.o.b. shipping point. 


TUNA—A normal market movement is 
reported without any special price 
change. In the various trade outlets here 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


_ THE UNITED COMPANY Gul) 


,WESTMINSTER MD 
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the estimates point to fairly large stocks 
so that the replacement demand from 
canners is relatively light. However, at 
this particular season there is generally 
a good movement through these channels. 


Many of the West Coast canners are 
now preparing to suspend operations for 
the balance of the year, inasmuch as 
the fiscal operating season ends with the 
completion of each December. Clippers 
are also tied up and the usual seasonal 
overhauling generally takes place at this 
time. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Strong Market With Normal Activity — 
Citrus Advances On Higher Raw Fruit Prices 
—Cocktail Weakens—Corn Moving At Cur- 
rent Prices—Shortage Pushing Kraut Higher 
—Tomato Canners Sitting Tight—Top Grad2 
Beans Scarce—Beets Strong And Hard To 
Find—Peas In Good Shape. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dee. 9, 1955 


THE SITUATION—From the Chicago 
viewpoint the canned foods market is one 
of strength all across the board. The up- 
ward push of prices to higher levels has 
tapered off in many instances as the 


heavy volume of buying so evident early 
in the fall has been replaced by a more 
normal condition. Tomatoes and tomato 
products, which came in for some sharp 
advances earlier, seem to have reached a 
plateau even in California where prices 
pushed upward quite rapidly. This sta- 
tionary level in regards to prices is true 
in many cases although there are a num- 
ber of exceptions. Citrus is one of them 
and a continued advance in the price of 
raw stock is having the same result on 
the finished product with still more ad- 
vances in the offing. Kraut is another 
item that continues to march upward and 
everything points to higher levels yet to 
come. Excellent sales and a real shortage 
have been the conditions that account for 
the rising price level in the case of this 
one. It appears that any further market 
advances will be moderate from now on 
and a firm market as exists at present 
leaves little room for any sharp trading. 
Sales are being made at list prices right 
down the line without much quibbling on 
the part of distributors. Cocktail seems 
to be the one major exception to the gen- 
eral trend as there were further price 
reductions announced again this week. A 
large pack and sales which are appar- 
ently not what is required seem to be the 
fly in the ointment. 

In the face of current conditions, trad- 
ing here has been fairly good although 
holiday items and year end inventories 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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are having their usual effect on the aver- 
age buyer’s thinking. There is a good 
deal of restraint evident but canners are 
looking for considerable business this 
month for shipment after the turn of the 
year. 


CITRUS—The demand for raw fruit in 
Florida continues to expand and with it 
comes the higher prices. It’s beginning 
to look like a short crop of Valencias re- 
sulting in the concentrators coming in for 
more than their usual demands on the 
midseason crop of oranges. With all the 
extra demand, single strength canners 
are being forced to bid for fruit at higher 
and higher prices. This week found an 
industry wide price increase which now 
has unsweetened orange juice at $1.25 for 
2s and $2.70 for 46 oz. while blended is up 
to $1.07% and $2.30 with grapefruit juice 
at $.90 and $1.90. Sugar added varieties 
are available at slightly less money in 
all cases. Chicago buyers are beginning 
to show more interest now that natural 
juice is available with the advancing mar- 
ket prodding them into action. 


JOSEPH MASSAGLIA, JR., President 
Hotel MIRAMAR and Bungalows 


SANTA MONICA, California 


California's World-famous Resort—250 rooms 


WILLIAM W. DONNELLY, Manager. 


Hotel SENATOR 
SACRAMENTO, Calif. 
The Capital's Premier Hotel—400 rooms 
CHARLES W. COLE, Manager 
Hotel EL RANCHO & Bungalows 
GALLUP, New Mexico 
World's Largest Ranch House—200 rooms 
MARTIN L. HANKS, Manager 


Hotel PARK LANE 
DENVER, COLORADO 


agnificent Rocky Mountain View—400 rooms 
CHARLES W. COLE, Manager 
Hotel RALEIGH 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


On Famous Pennsylvania Ave.—500 rooms 


JOHN F. SCHLOTTERBECK, Manager 
Hotel BOND 
HARTFORD, Connecticut 


Hartford s Finest—400 rooms 


GRIFFITH R. DAVIES, Manager 
Hotel SINTON © 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 


Hospitality at its Best—700 rooms 


JOHN SCHEIBLY, Manager 
Hotel SHERWYN 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania 
Center of Everything —400 rooms 
MURREL F. VAUGHN, Manager 
World-famed hotels— 
[teletype service—Family Plan 
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COCKTAIL—Last week found the in- 
dustry generally at lower levels on choice 
grades of cocktail and such action was 
followed this week by lower prices on 
fancy grades. Canners of advertised 
brands have also reduced prices which 
now has the general market at levels con- 
siderably below opening quotations. This 
is one item that has moved contrary to 
the overall market position and is a little 
difficult to explain except for the fact 
that a large pack has not been moving as 
expected. 


PEARS—Pear canners in the North- 
west have little to offer in the way of 
spot pears although their brethern in 


‘California still have fair stocks but noth- 


ing that could be considered burdensome. 
The trade here much prefer Northwest 
fruit for their top labels but there is not 
much to choose from at present. The de- 
mand here for additional supplies is good 
but business passing is on the light side 
because of the stock position of the 
average canner. 


CORN—A very stable market at prices 
which are strong. Those canners that 
opened prices at somewhere current 
levels guessed right as corn is now mov- 
ing at today’s prices without any diffi- 
culty. Tens are particularly tight and 
sales are being consumated at $9.25 for 
fancy, $8.50 for extra standard and $7.50 
for standard. Sales of 303 tins are re- 
ported at $1.50 for fancy, $1.35 for extra 
standard and $1.20 for standard. 


KRAUT—Exceellent sales of kraut in 
the face of a severe shortage are steadily 
pushing prices higher but there has been 
no let up in the demand. Pork is cheap 
and that seems to make the difference as 
the consumer apparently feels the two 
together still make a bargain meal. Fancy 
kraut today cannot be purchased for less 
than $5.70 for tens, $1.70 for 2%s and 
$1.22% for 303s from Midwest canners. 
Furthermore, still higher prices are a 
good possibility. 


TOMATOES—Local canners are sit- 
ting tight on unsold stocks of standard 
303s at $1.40 even though the demand is 
light at present. Ozark canners have 
made sales here at $1.20 but supplies are 
limited and should cause canners in this 
area little worry. Good extra standards 
are fast becoming a problem as unsold 
lots are pretty well picked over. Prices 
are strong but they vary with each sales 
seemingly a separate one. 


BEANS—Standard cut green beans can 
be purchased at bargain rates as 303s are 
listed at $.95 to $1.00 with tens at $5.00 
to $5.50. Better grades, however, are a 
different story and canners are having 
little difficulty in getting $1.65 for 303 
tins of fancy three sieve cuts and $9.50 
for tens. Fancy cut wax are bringing 
$1.70 and $9.75 but, as reported before, 
price is not the problem, finding someone 
with goods to sell is the toughie. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BEETS—Chicago buyers are not find- 
ing it so easy to purchase the kind and 
quantities of beets they would like. Wis- 
consin canners are short on supply and 
have announced pro-rated deliveries in 
many cases. New York canners are also 
short and buyers here cannot fall back on 
that area as they often do when goods 
are short here. As a result, prices are 
strong at $6.25 for fancy sliced in tens 
with 308s at $1.25. Fancy diced and cut 
beets are listed at $5.00 and $1.00 and 


‘the shoestring variety cannot be found 


at all. 


PEAS—tThere are no bargains left in- 
sofar as peas are concerned as the market 
is in fine shape. Standards have been 
short right along and those canners with 
any left to sell are in no mood to do any 
trading. The price for standard four 
Alaskas is $1.25 for 303s and $7.00 for 
tens take it or leave it. Fancy threes are 
bringing $1.70 and $9.25 while fancy un- 
graded sweets are listed at $1.55 and 
$8.25. Certain sieve sizes and can sizes 
are shorter than others which makes it 
difficult for the buyer without protection 
to buy a wide assortment from any one 
canner. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Seasonal Slowness—Tomato Canning Ends— 

Cocktail Prices Down—Heavy Movement Of 

Pears—Applesauce Unsettled—Tomato Prod- 
ucts Moving Well. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 9, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Sales continue to 
slow down in both number and size but 
most canners are well ahead of those of 
a year ago. Shipping is also tapering off 
and for the time being there is plenty of 
car and cargo space available. In gen- 
eral, the trade is now looking upon con- 
ditions as being about normal. The rains 
have come to California but precipitation 
is well below normal in most sections of 
the State. The water problem has become 
a major one, with water tables the lowest 
in history and steadily going down, and 
with city folks commencing to feel the 
pinch, as well as farmers. Retail stores 
are doing a record volume of business 
and canners are looking forward to in- 
creased sales in the higher grades of 
many of their products. 


TOMATOES—tThe end of the tomato 
story, as far as canners are concerned, 
has almost been reached. The latest bul- 
letin of the Canners League of California, 
which has been reporting the tomato ton- 
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nage delivered to canners every week 
since the canning season opened, recently 
advised that deliveries to November 25 
had reached 2,050,179 tons. A postscript 
advised members that “Since there is not 
likely to be more than a few hundred 
tons additional tomatoes delivered this 
year, this probably will be the last report 
that we will issue this season.” Now all 
that remains is the compilation of the 
pack figures of canners. It would not be 
a very difficult matter for the experts to 
figure out about what the pack must have 
been, but dividing it into items such as 
solid pack, juice, puree, sauce, catsup, 
and the like, is quite another matter. 
When this is done the trade will have the 
full picture of California’s record fruit 
and vegetable canning season. 


COCKTAIL—An event of the week has 
been the bringing out on the part of some 
large operators of revised prices on fruit 
cocktail. Sales of this item had been 
lagging somewhat, with selling going on 
at less than lists, in some instances. A 
leader in the industry took occasion to 
advise the trade that the revision down- 
ward on its part was being made to meet 
a competitive situation, that former 
prices were not consistent with higher 
costs on the 1955 pack and that a return 
to higher levels might be expected as 
soon as conditions permit. Belief was 
expressed that consumers will buy in 


volume and distributors were urged to 
feature this item. Featured brands are 
now quoted at $1.30 for buffet, $2.20 for 
No. 303, $3.42% for No. 2%, and $12.50 
for No. 10. With some lists these prices 
represent a drop of 10 cents a dozen on 
No. 303, 17% cents on No. 2'%s, and 35 
cents on No. 10s. 


PEARS—A feature of the business on 
canned fruits of late has been an un- 
usually heavy movement of canned pears. 
This is true of both the California prod- 
uct and that of the Pacific Northwest. As 
was the case also with apricots, pears did 
not run to the usual sizes and some 
counts are in light supply. There has 
been a real run of business on some of 
these items, with the result that pro- 
rating has been found necessary. Pears 
are priced quite generally at $3.75 a 
dozen for No. 2%s, with choice at $3.40 
and standard at $3.15. Much of the buy- 
ing of late seems to be centered on items 
in rather limited supply. 


APPLESAUCE—tThe applesauce mar- 
ket, as far as the California territory is 
concerned, is described as “flabby”. 
Prices are unsettled and movement is 
indifferent owing to strike conditions in 
the industry. A pack was made by volun- 
teer labor, but difficulty is being had in 
moving the product. Some sales of No. 
303 fancy are reported at $1.35, with No. 
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of machine. 


LAKELAND - Box 462 


Russell's Case Packers are the most simple and rugged 
A full case with a single stroke. 
Improve your labeling with these high speed case 
packers, labeling interruptions are held to a minimum. 
Fast Change-over. Only a few seconds are required 
to change from one size can to another, within range 
Write for Prices and Circular. 


DIXIE-WAY MACHINE CO. 


FLORIDA 
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SCOTT VIBRO LUX separator 


vibrates up to 1,000 times a SCOTT VINER HYDRAULIC 


: + Tinses, cleans, re- ET EVATOR for all foods that 
moves splits and skins plus ex- 


cess water in a single operation 
without damage to fruits and 
vegetables. Available in three 


fully the profit-building production-boosting factors of 
SCOTT machinery. Write or. phone today for complete information on how 
Scott Viner can improve your operation, whether it is large or small. 


10 priced at $8.00, but the movement is 
not large. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Tomato juice 
and tomato products continue to move 
fairly well, with some canners just bring- 
ing out formal opening prices, although 
selling has been under way for some time. 
Some featured lines have sold on this 
basis: Tomato juice, No. 303, 93% cents; 
No. 2, $1.22%; 46 oz., $2.65 and No. 10, 
$4.90. Other lines have been moving at 
$1.15 for No. 2 fancy, $2.45 for 46 oz. 
and $4.80 for No. 10. Tomato sauce in 
buffet is selling at 75 cents, with 6 oz. 
tomato paste at 90 cents. 


SARDINES — Some ecanners of Cali- 
fornia sardines have withdrawn offerings 
until the size of the pack can be fairly 
well estimated. Sales of 1 lb. ovals in 
tomato sauce or mustard have been re- 
ported at $7.25 a case, with 1s tall natural 
at $5.75. The canning season extends 
through January. 


SALMON—Chum salmon has been sell- 
ing in this market of late at $20.00 a case, 
with pink salmon at $21.00. Old timers in 
the industry advise that this is the first 
time these species have been priced in 
such a narrow range. Alaska red salmon 
is selling where available at $33.00 a 
case, medium red at $28.00 and Puget 
Sound sockeye halves at $20.00. 


PROVEN PROFIT MAKERS 


for Canners and Freezers 


can be elevated or conveyed in 
water .. . hot, cool or refriger- 
ated. Weinman or Fairbanks- 
Morse pumps in 3”, 4”, 5” or 6” 
sizes; standard or variable speed 
drives. Proven by 15 years of 
canning and freezing duty. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


VINER 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD — COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 

Note: Many items, particularly vege- 
tables, are withdrawn and prices 
represent either last prices quoted or 
for regular customers only. 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 


Colossal 5.10 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., Mam.-Lge.... 0330 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears. 4.10 
Large Spears 3.95-4.00 


Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 


No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, SrrINGLEss, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz............. 1.00-1.05 
1.6214-1.70 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 303......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz....... -90-.9214 
No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308.......... 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.70-1.75 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.30-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 
No. 303 1.50-1.65 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
No. 303 1.75-1.85 
9.50-10.00 
Std., No. 303 1.30-1.45 
FLORIDA 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
No. 303 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 12.50 
3 sv., No. 303 2.05-2.15 
No. 10 11.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303..............1.65 
9.50-10.00 
4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.00-9.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 sv............. 1.70-1.75 
4 sv. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv 1.40 
5 sv. 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.25-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
3 sv., No. 303 2.15-2.20 
No. 10 12.50 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.821% 
Cut, Fey., 8 sv., No. 808.........c000 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.35 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303..........s000+ 1.65 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308... we 


BEANS, LIMA 
East 


Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........2.60-2.70 
Small 2.25-2.85 


No. 10 13.00 
Medium 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303..1.30-1.35 
St. Gr. & Wh., No. 303..........00000 1.10 
No. 10 7.50 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308.............. 1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 1.30 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 


N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 


Sliced 303s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., Diced, 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
CORN— 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 1.70 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
MIDWEST 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
1.50-1.55 
12 oz. vac 1.50 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1.35-1.4714 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.50 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
1.50-1.65 
No. 10 9.25 
Std., W.K. Wh., No. 308.............. 1,25 
PEAS 
Eastern Alaskas 
Fey., 2 No. B08 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 12.00-12.25 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
3 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., 3 sv., No. 308..........0.1.2501.85 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Ungraded, No. 303............ 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50 
Eastern Sweets 
| 9.50 
5 sv., No. 10 8.50 
Fey., Ung., No. 308............ 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 8.25 
Std., Ung., No. 308...........0 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Midwest Alaskas 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
No. 10 13.75 
2 sv., No. 303 2.15 
12.25-12.50 
3 sv., No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 4 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.00 
5 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.25 


Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 7.50 
PUMPKIN 
Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.10 
0. 214 (nom.) 1.50-1.60 
Ne: (nom.) 5.50 
East, Fey., No. 24........(mom.) 1.75 
«.(nom,) 6,00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., 
No. 2% .(nom,) 1.67%-1.75 
(nom.) 5.70-6.00 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303......1.25-1.35 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Ozark, Fey., No. 2% 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 
TOMATOES 


Tri-STATES (most withdrawn) 


Bx. No. BOB 1.75-1.85 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 

1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 2.15-2.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

INDIANA, Ex. Std., No. 1............ 1.15 

Ex. Std., No. 
No. 2% 2.35-2.45 
9.00-10.00 

Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 8.50 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308.......... 1.70 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 21% 2.05 
No. 10 0750 

Std., No. 303 1 2214-1. 30 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

Btd., No. -80-.85 
No. 303 1.20 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 10.50 

Ind., Fey., 14 oz.....(mom,.) 1.85-1.95 

TOMATO PASTE (Ter Case) 

No. 10 (per doz.).. -14.50-15.50 

TOMATO PUREE 

Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.35 

Ind., Fey., 1.066, No. 1.00 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10, 1.06 8.50 

No. 10 8.25 


FRUITS 


APPLE SAUCE 


East, Fey., No. 
-7.00 


No. 10 

Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 8.00 

APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS (New Pack) 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.35-3.55 
11.60-12.15 

Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%.......... 3.50 
Unpeeled 2.27% 

CHERRIES (New Pack) 

R.S.P., Water, No. 1.85 
No. 2 2.10 
10.00-10.25 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2% 4.20 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 803 2.60 
No. 2% 4.00 

Northwest, RA. Ch., 8 
No. 308 2.42% 
No. 2% 3.95 


No. 10 13.90 
N. Y. Dark Bing Ch., 
No. 303 2.35-2.75 
COCh 
Fey., No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.42% 
No. 10 12.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.25-3.35 
11.85-12.25 
PREACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303.......... 2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.90 
Choice, No. 3038... 1.8714-1.90 
2.80-2.90 
2.6214-2.67% 
9.40-9.60 
No. 11.50 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303....2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 808 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 0002.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........ss00 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., NO. 2.30.2.35 
No. 10 7.75-7.95 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
JUICES 
APPLE 
1 Gb. 1.90 
46 oz. tin 2.40 
BLENDED 
46 s/a 2.20-2.30 
No. 10 4.60-4.65 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.80-1.90 
No. 10 3.75-3.85 
ORANGE 
1,17%4-1.25 
46 oz. 2.60-2.70 
§.45-5.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.1214 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50-2.75 
N. Y. & Pa., Fey., No. 2......1.35-1.40 
46 oz. 2.70-2.75 
Ind, Fey.g NO. 1. 30 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 4.90 
Calif., Fey., No. 
46 oz. 2.45-2.65 
No. 10 4.80-4.90 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Rad, No. 33.00 
20,00 
Medium Red, No. 28.00 


P.S. Sockeye 14’s 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 


11.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
7.25 
No. 1T 5.75 
Maine, % Oil Keyless............8.25-8.50 
TUNA—Psr Cass 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-14.50 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-12.50 
Std., Light Meat 11.00 
Chunks 10.50 
Grated 7.50 


~ 
Std., No. 808 2721.40 


